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The power of the House of Commons over legis-
lation, including constitutional legislation, might
seem at first sight to be complete and unqualified.
Nevertheless, as I have pointed out, it some time
ago surrendered the initiative in legislation, and it
is now more and more surrendering the conduct of
it, to the so-called Ministers of the Crown. It may
further be observed from the language of those who,
on the whole, contend for the widest extension of its
powers, that a new theory has made its appearance,
which raises a number of embarrassing questions as
to the authority of the House of Commons in con-
stitutional legislation. This is the theory of the
Mandate. It seems to be conceded that the electoral
body must supply the House of Commons with a
Mandate to alter the Constitution. It has been as-
serted that a Mandate to introduce Household Suf-
frage into the counties was given to the House of
Commons elected in 1880, but not a Mandate to con-
fer the suffrage on "Women. What is a Mandate?
As used here, the word has not the meaning which
belongs to it in English, French, or Latin. I conjec-
ture that it is a fragment of a French phrase, mandat
imperatij] which means an express direction from a
constituency which its representative is not permitted
to disobey, and I imagine the mutilation to imply
that the direction may be given in some loose and
general manner. But in what manner? Is it meant